INTRODUCTION
was not for a moment to be thought of that the wealthier
nations, equipped as they were with a well-organized
financial system, would fall a prey to such grave dis-
orders.
All this turned out to be a grievous miscalculation.
The monetary system fell a victim to disease in the very
places where it seemed to be flourishing most securely.
Dictatorships sprang up in countries where they had
long been looked upon as unimaginable. There they
took firm root, despite the fact that, for a long time, the
dictators themselves, when still no more than popular
sedition-mongers, had never been taken seriously.
It is no mere caprice that has led us to connect a
disordered currency with the emergence of despotic
forms of government. The one precedes, and often
begets, the other, because, for the vast majority of
people, it is the most obvious symptom of national dis-
integration.
This, again, is one reason why dictatorships are not
all assignable to a common cause. A dictatorship may
be a defensive reaction against anarchy and ruin, and
against the effects of democracy carried to its ultimate
conclusion, that is to say, to socialism and communism.
On the other hand, it offers to a democracy fired with
equalitarian and anti-capitalist zeal, the means of over-
throwing the forces arrayed against it, and of enthroning
itself in their place.
There are thus many varieties of dictatorship. There
are some to suit all tastes. Those who profess to abhor
the very notion of a dictatorship would sometimes appear
to adapt themselves quite tolerably to its conditions, and